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BOOK REVIEWS 

De vaebnede Neutralitets — Forbund: Et avsnit av Folkerettens historie 
[The Armed Leagues of Neutrality. A Chapter of the History of 
International Law]. By Thorvald Boye. Christiania, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm: Grondahl & Son, 1912. pp. vi, 360. 

Nordens, sarlig Danmarks, Neutralitet under Krimkrigen. [The Neu- 
trality of the Scandinavian Kingdoms and especially of Denmark 
during the Crimean War]. By Fredrik Bajer. Copenhagen: 1914. 
pp. 826. 

The one great contribution of the Scandinavian nations to the evolu- 
tion of modern international law is their persevering efforts to obtain 
recognition from belligerent Powers of a body of rules on the rights 
of neutral states during war, especially in relation to navigation and 
maritime commerce. In course of time this has developed into a keen 
interest, on the part of the Scandinavian kingdoms, for a more secure 
status of neutral states in general, and they have elaborated for dip- 
lomatic discussion a body of rules with relation to declarations of per- 
manent neutrality. Very likely the present war may give a rude blow 
to the whole conception of neutrality and the rules pertaining to this 
status. It seems as if out of the present chaos there may rise a new ideal 
which will strip neutrality of its negative aspect and give it a constructive 
sense which will confer on "neutral" states duties to uphold, as far as 
possible, international peace and public right. In the meantime, the 
neutrality conception has served a useful purpose as far as it goes, and 
it is natural and fitting that Scandinavian authors should be particularly 
interested in proving the part their countries have played in the evolu- 
tion of neutrality law and custom. 

Dr. Thorvald Boye, of the Norwegian Ministry for Social Questions, 
presents us with the result of year-long painstaking studies in the Record 
Office in London, in the archives of the Foreign Offices in Copenhagen 
and in Stockholm, relating to the successive Armed Leagues of Neutral- 
ity. After a brief sketch of the evolution of neutrality rules, especially 
with regard to navigation in war time, up to 1642, he furnishes us with an 
interesting survey of Scandinavian foreign relations in the seventeenth 
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century. There were then only two Scandinavian kingdoms, Sweden 
and Denmark-Norway, continually at war with each other, after the 
power of the Hansa had been finally broken. During a short spell of 
military ascendancy, Sweden climbed the dizzy heights of great power, 
but the Great Northern War (1700-1721) made for all time an end of 
this state of things. Russia became the Great Power of the North. 
The result was a sort of equilibrium between the two Scandinavian king- 
doms, and in this were found the necessary conditions for cooperation 
between them, in their common interest. At four different times during 
the eighteenth century we see Denmark-Norway and Sweden conclude 
Neutrality Leagues. It is just to say that the initiative invariably lies 
with the Danes. Sometimes they succeeded in obtaining the adhesion 
and active support of other Powers: Russia, Prussia on one occasion, 
Austria, Portugal and the two Sicilies, and we know that Holland was 
ready in 1780 to join the League. England, however, preferred to have 
Holland as an enemy rather than as a neutral, and declared war on her. 

Dr. Boye traces with great care the history of this interesting develop- 
ment. He first mentions the precedents of 1691 and 1693, during the 
war between France and the coalition led by William the Third. He 
then gives a detailed account of the Leagues of 1756 (Seven Years' War), 
1780 (American Independence), 1794 (Revolutionary War) and of 1800 
(Napoleon). The great mass of material, to which several new records 
are added, is skillfully handled in a sober and trustworthy way. Per- 
haps it might have been desirable if greater attention had been given to 
the philosophy of the subject. We are now somewhat subdued by the 
mass of detailed information. 

It is very interesting to note that it is not only through their politicians 
that these northern countries have contributed towards the develop- 
ment of this part of international law. In a special paragraph Dr. Boye 
gives an account of the action and the writings of the remarkable Martin 
Hiibner who, more than any other author, has anticipated in his books 
the theories of neutrality which were to prevail in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It should not be forgotten that the Paris rules of 1856 essentially 
embody the rules for which the northern Powers had been contending. 
Hiibner, even, in one of his books, anticipates the principle of an im- 
partial prize jurisdiction, though not so elaborate as the plan of 1907, 
which unfortunately has not yet been put into action. 

While, thus, the principles for which these small kingdoms had been 
contending were to be vindicated by posterity, the experiment of an 
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armed league of neutrality ended, in 1801, in defeat for the countries 
themselves, defeat not even very glorious. The policy of the successive 
leagues had as a matter of course been mainly directed against England, 
who, then as now, utilized its mastery of the seas as its chief weapon in 
war, not always over-mindful of neutral "rights". Denmark's defeat 
in 1801 and its enforced withdrawal from the League which it had, if not 
initiated, at any rate contributed to inspire, is one of the numerous 
tragedies of a feeble state trying in vain to satisfy both parties at war. 

Dr. Boye's conclusion is optimistic, as was natural in 1912, when his 
book was published. It would hardly have been possible to end in the 
same vein at the present time. 

The book has a very good analytical table of contents, but the absence 
of an alphabetical index is greatly to be regretted. 

The book by Fredrik Bajer, the Danish veteran friend of peace, 
treats of a very special chapter of the history of neutrality during the 
nineteenth century. It is an imposing monument of painstaking in- 
dustry and loving care. It consists in the main of copious extracts 
from the records in the Danish Foreign Office and must represent years 
and years of patient, incessant work. The subject is, of course, of a 
very special character, but the book is quite readable because the original 
documents are always cited in their original style, and as they are bound 
together with short introductory and transitory paragraphs, the tale 
becomes one of continuous interest. There are excellent indexes, so that 
the bulky volume can easily be consulted. 

In a first part the author traces the history of the simultaneous dec- 
larations of neutrality from the three Scandinavian kingdoms of Decem- 
ber (1853) in view of the threatening European war, which broke out 
in 1854. A second and third part follow the foreign policy, especially of 
Denmark, during the war, while a fourth part tells the tale of the decay 
of the common policy of neutrality, especially through the famous treaty 
of November 21, 1885, by which England and France "guaranteed" 
the integrity of Norway and Sweden as against Russia. This treaty 
meant an abrupt departure from the policy of neutrality, and from the 
Russophile attitude of Bernadotte (1844). It would probably have 
spelled the entry of Norway and Sweden into the war against Russia, if 
peace had not intervened at the beginning of 1856. Fortunately, the 
treaty of 1855 has been formally abolished with regard both to Norway 
(in 1907) and to Sweden (in 1908). 
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In a last part Mr. Bajer traces the history of the negotiations for the 
Treaty of Paris. It is to be hoped that the author will be able to publish 
later a fifth part, which he has prepared, and which completes the history 
up to the declaration on maritime law of April 23, 1856. 

In any event, the author is to be sincerely congratulated on this fine 
fruit of his disinterested and painstaking industry. 

Chr. L. Lange. 

War or a United World. By Soterios Nicholson. Washington: The 
Washington Publishing House. 1916. pp. 325. 

The author has in this book given to us a discursive and somewhat 
rambling, I shall not say pedantic, review of ancient Greece, of Italy and 
the Roman Empire, of the Franco-Iberian Peninsula, the British Isles, 
Russia, Germany and Prussia. In Chapter 8 he enumerates the causes 
of the present war as he sees them, and in Chapter 9, the last chapter of 
the book, we are given his views relative to the establishment of peace 
with justice. The writer believes that even from the point of view of 
competition, warfare is neither a necessary nor a desirable factor, "nor 
indeed a prevailing process in nature." It is cooperation which is useful 
and necessary. Patriotism should be something larger than national 
egotism. "States are meant to cooperate in productive activity, in the 
same way as individuals, if they are meant to exist and prosper at all." 

Coming to the point of the whole discussion, we are told that inter- 
national cooperation must "receive embodiment in terms of a federation 
of all the states in the world." It is not proposed that the states shall 
give up their freedom as regards their internal affairs, but a universal 
state, a united world, there must be. The machinery of the federation 
must consist of an international legislative assembly, a judicial tribunal 
and an executive body. Since the executive body is to employ " instru- 
ments of punishment" in terms of economic pressure and of the use of 
armed force, the program of the author is in this regard essentially the 
same as the program of the League to Enforce Peace. We read: 

The use of armed force will be effected whenever occasion arises by the sending of a 
sufficient portion of the Federal army or navy or both to the precincts of the offend- 
ing state and by threatening to compel the latter to comply with law by force. If 
the state refuses to yield, the military force will invade the state, etc. 

In short, it is proposed that the resort to arbitration must be compul- 
sory and the judgment of the court must be binding upon all states. 



